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iit a i ee eA, 
Holstein Cows’ Milk 
Booms Holstein Cattle 


There are ample reasons for the tremendous nation-wide 
demand for purebred Holstein-Friesian cattle. The prime 
reason is the fact that the most eminent food chemists 
and physicians endorse Holstein cows’ milk as superior 
to that of all other breeds in health giving, muscle build- 
ing and vitality imparting quality and in freedom from 
the elements of danger to weak digestions occasioned by 


creamy milk of other cows. 

For infant feeding, specialists agree that Holstein cows’ 
milk is more nearly like the fine emulsion of mothers’ 
milk. Is it any wonder that since 1871 Holsteins, the big 
docile, handsome and healthy “ Black-and-White ” cattle 
have increased to nearly half a million in the United States 
aud that there are nearly twice as many more registered 


combined. Ask your milk man for Holstein cows’ milk. 
Investigate the big ‘‘ Black-and-Whites.” Send for our 
literature. 





ASSOCIATION 
L. HOUGHTON, Secretary 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


HOLSTEIN- — OF AMERICA 
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For a German Club 


IFE receives a number of curious 





requests. Here is one, for in- 
stance : 
170 East St. 
October 3oth, 1915. 
Dear Sir: 


Kindly send me some names for a 
German Club. In doing so you will 
greatly oblige, 

Yours truly, 
LL 

Always ready to oblige, Lire sug- 
gests a choice from these: 

Der Kulturbedamd Club. 

Der Gottstrafedemkaiser Club. 

Der Deutscherverrueckt Club. 

Der Trained - nurse - schuetzenfest 
Club. 

Der Remember-the-Lusitania Club. 

Der Sockderkaiser Club. 

Der Herausmitdemhyphen Club. 








Don’t let the leap year 
catch you | 


without a supply of good old 





? 





The Best Cheer for the New Year. Gives the | 
best start for 1916 and 366 happy days and nights | 


Order a barrel of 10 doz. bottles for distribution 
Nearest Dealer or C. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N. Y. 


the large fat globules found in so-called rich, heavy, | 


purebred Holsteins in America than of all other breeds | _ 


| 
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Famous Messages of the Present War 


‘ 


. E have met the enemy and they are 

ours—one passenger ship, two hun- 
dred women, fifty babies and two hundred 
unarmed men.” 

“T propose to fight it out on this line 
if we have to borrow all the money in 
America.” 

“Hold the Dardanelles, for I am not 
coming any further.” 

“Damn the Zeppelins! Go overhead.” 
“A little more gas, Captain von Bragg.” 


|PINE FOREST INN 


AND COTTAGES 


Summerville, S. C. 
22 Miles from Historic Charleston 


» Always Golf Weather in Summerville, S. C. 
al Ms ite Superb 18-hole Golf Course, Tennis, and 


good roads for Motoring, Riding and 
ivi Livery connected with hotel. 
Quail, Wild Torkey, Fox and Deer 
hunting. Thru sleeping car service. 
Booklet on Application. 
F. W. WAGENER & CO. - = Proprietors. 
Chas. A. Weir, Manager. 
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H. G. Wells 

G. K. Chesterton 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

The Duke of Newcastle 

Admiral Sir Edward Seymour 

Sir E. Ray Lankester 

Jerome K. Jerome 

The Countess of Warwick 

Major-Genl. Sir Alfred E. 
Turner 

L William De Morgan 


This most important 
““peace or war’’ article 
prepared for Every- 
BODY’s readers repre- 
sents three months’ 
work in England by 
Perriton Maxwell, 
j writer and editor. 


January 














15 Cents the Copy 





What Britishers Think of Our Neutrality 


Each of these leaders of thought and action has 
written a frank and characteristic opinion of 
American neutrality for January Everybody’s. 


All News-stands, Dec. 23d, or 


VEerybodys CQAGAZ IIE 


NEW YORK : 


W. J. Locke 

Sir Hiram Maxim 

Mrs. Humphry Ward 

G. Bernard Shaw 

Viscount (Ambassador) Bryce 
Archbishop of Armagh 

Lord Aberconway 

Maurice Hewlett 

Genl. Sir George Wolseley 
William Archer 2 
Israel Zangwill . 
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PERRITON MAXWELL 


Number : 


$1.50 the Year 
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‘Obey That Impulse ”’ 






Thus was Mr. Percy Peterkin greeted as he entered 
his office one morning and took up the tired business 
man’s burden. At first he greeted the suggestion with 
the contempt which he thought it deserved. Then 
the following thoughts came to hjm: 

I am often irritable. 

I take myself too seriously. 

I need a mental exhilarator. ; 

Every good influence I can get about me helps to 
























make a more useful man. Sposa 
The new year is close at hand. / Panel 


I need Life every Tuesday. a find One Dol- 


i lar (Canad 
Pll do it! we F. — 


Ss. 
$1.26). Send Lire 
for three months to 














Ya 
If you live in Canada or Take a little look at Lire 
anywhere outside of the by sending ten cents, upon 
United States, the rate for receipt of which we will 
postage will be extra. (See send you several sample F 
coupon.) copies. Ys Open only to new subscribers; no _ sub- 


scriptions renewed at this rate. 
LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York 17 
One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04) 
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Copyright WARNING 


During the past we have found that many busi- 
ness houses and publications have used LiFe’s illus- 
trations, sketches and cover drawings as their own. 
This notice is to inform offenders that where we 
have instituted suits for copyright infringement we 
have not lost a single case. 

In a great many instances, however, we have been 
asked by the offenders to accept their assurance that 
they did not use our material deliberately, and to 
discontinue suit. We have been told, for example, 
that the material was used by their staff artists, 
without their knowledge or consent; or that they 
did not think we would object; or that it was used 
to advertise the product of a manufacturer who is 
an advertiser in Lire, and so on—a variety of ex- 
cuses which in no way relieve an infringer from 
responsibility. 

The copyright law is intended to protect a pub- 
lisher against the stealing of matter which has cost 
him time and money to secure, and the exercise of 
careful judgment to select for publication; it is as 
fundamental a law and as easily understood as the 
law against ordinary theft and robbery, and we do 
not feel that we should be asked to consider, nor 
to accept, any excuses when our published material 
is stolen from us, any more than we should, if it 
were an ordinary theft. 

Hereafter, any infringements of LiFE’s copyright 
which come to our notice, will be turned over to 
Lire’s attorney for settlement, and no one connected 
with Lire will enter into any correspondence rela- 
tive thereto. The settlement will be entirely in the 
hands of our attorney and any correspondence on 
the subject which may be addressed to LiFe will be 
turned over to him. 

Lire PUBLISHING CoMPANY. 


To Our Readers: 

If readers of Lire will bring to our attention the 
use by others in advertising or in editorial columns 
of any picture from LiFe we shall appreciate their 
cooperation in our effort to check copyright infringe- 
ment. 














FRACTURED PROVERBS 


‘*ENOUGH IS AS COOD AS A ‘*THE MORE THE MERRIER’? 
FEAS” ’? 





‘e | of Maillard’s exclusive 


















most unusual 


| A Holiday display 






im portations—dainty, 
artistic, original. 
French Bonbonnieres, 
Novelties, Toys, 
Christmas Tree Or- 


naments, Favors. 














Your purchases will be 
packed ready for safe 
delivery and shipped to 
any address, on réquest. 
Mail orders given prompt 
and careful attention. 

















BON-BONS 

: CHOCOLATES 
ICE CREAMS 
FANCY CAKES 





| Afternoon Tea in the Lunch- 


eon Restaurant, three to six 


Fifth Ave. at 35th Street 
New York 
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**Through hub-deep mud—where no rear-wheel-drive truck could possibly travel”*= 


Bell-Bockel Co., Quad Owners and Contractors at Altoona, Pa. 





December Is Quad Month 


Jeffery dealers select month when road conditions are exceptionally bad to demonstrate the 
amazing ability of the Jeffery Quad—the truck that drives, brakes and steers on all four wheels. 
LEBRATING the world-wide acceptance of the Jeffery Quad as the ultimate type of motor truck, Jeffery dealers this 


E 
C month are giving a seriesof remarkable demonstrations. 


heir purpose is to drive home, more forcibly than ever before, 


the fact that this truck does everything the standard rear-wheel-drive type of truck can do, and then goes on doing things 
that no other truck in the world cando. They have chosen the month of December because heavy snow-falls, thaws and rains 
make the roads particularly bad at this time—and because it is under the most difficult conditions that the Quad most clearly demonstrates its 
superior ability. If you are not already thoroughly posted on the Jeffery Quad, see your dealer, or write the Jeffery Company for information. 


World-Recognition 

Originally designed and built by the Jeffery Company to 
replace the four-mule team in the United States Army, the 
Quad during the past year, by the sheer merit of its perfor- 
mance, has met with tremendous success in commercial ser- 
vice in practically every part of the world. In this period, 
more than 2,000 Quads have been bought, built and sent into 
service from the Jeffery factory—a record never before equal- 
ed for trucks of similar capacity. Today the Jeffery Quad 
is known and recognized the world over as a super-truck. 


The Only Truck of Its Kind in Existence 


—the ot ee which drives, brakes and steers on all four 
wheels, .&S. Automatic Locking Differentials put the 
power of the motor into any wheel or wheels that can get 
traction when the others cannot. Internal spur gears, driving 
directly on the inner circumference of each wheel, gives a 
tremendous leverage. Consequently, the Quad plows through 
mud, sand, gravel and snow, and negotiates grades which 
are impassible to other trucks. 
These Men Have Seen the Light 
Following is a partial list of concerns in this country which 
have bought the Quad and proved its superior ability in sa 
tical daily service. We have 
room for only a few of the 





What the Jeffery 
Quad Does 


Pulls with all 4 wheels. 
Brakes on all 4 wheels 
and drive shaft. 
Steers on all 4 wheels. 
Carries 2 tons on its 


back, 
Goes through mud or 
Climbs difficult grad 
imbs grades. 
oy through water 
t 
Turns within 42 fi. 
Economizes tires. 











many names. Notice the widely varying lines of business: 
The United States Government: Standard Oil Company; Armour & 
Company; Du Pont Powder Company; Morris & Company; American 
High Explosive Co.; Copper Queen Consolidated weet, Co.; Bissell 
Carpet Sweeper Co.; Pople Transfer & Storage Co.; Val Verde Irriga- 
tion Co.; Mongollon Stage & Express Line; Tom Reed Gold Mining 
Co,; Milwaukee General Construction Co.; Merrell-Soule Co. [Whole- 
sale Milk); City of Whitewater, Wis. (Fire Dept.); Marshall Oil Co.; 
Hart & Page ( Builders and Quarrymen); Highland Brewing Co.; 
Burton Powder Co.; Wisconsin Veterans Home; Brook Hill Farm, 
Waukesha, Wis. (Dairying); General Asphalt Co. of Philadelphia 
fPontpactere and Road Builders); City of Winston-Salem, N. C. (Roa 
Building) Bethlehem Steel Co., and scores of other well-known con- 
cerns which bought only after the most searching investigations. 


Now Comes YOUR Transportation Problem 


If you have not already seen the Jeffery Quad ‘perform, you will 
surely want to witness one of the d rations ‘ted this month. 
Get in touch with the Jeffery Dealer in your locality at once, orif you 
do not know him, write the Jeffery factory, stating the nature of your 
haulage problem and we will gladly send you complete information in 
addition to putting you in touch with our nearestdealer. Find out, 








NOW, how the Quad will save you money and make money for you 
in your particular business, 


The Thomas B.Jeffery Company 


Dept.LI-12, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Builders of M 


otor Cars Since 1902 














Read What Users Say About the Quad: 


Lack of space limits us to quotations from only a few of the 
many letters in our files showing how the Quad is out-performing 
other types of trucks. 

ELECTRIC POWER — Before making the purchase of our Jeffery 
ad, we looked into all the standard makes. We are satisfied 
that our decision was,correct and that the four-wheel-drive, 
brake and steer truck is the only one which can be used_with 
entire satisfaction through slippery and muddy roads. — Miss- 
issippi River Power Co., eokuk. Ta, 
LUMBER—We are hauling regularly two tons on our Jeffery Quad 
and have no trouble at all, even at the present time when the 
snow is 8 or 10 inches fore. We have reached the conclusion that 
thereis no truck like the Jeffery Quad, and we think we have the 
worst Proposition in the country fora truck to overcome.—St. 
Croix & Mfg. Co., Winton, Minn. (Hines Lumber Co.) 
MINING—The Quad will ted capacity in places where 
the P.... truck will not go at all; whereas, the P... . truck, 
with a rated gapacttg of 5 tons, cannot carry over two tons up the 
hills at our mines. Jeffery machine makes faster time than 
+++. ear and will operate in deep snow at times when the 

» » « «machine cannot be used at all.—Portiand Gold Mining Co., 

Victor, Col. 
ROAD BUILDING — We Lave had the Quad ruoning contianously 
over roi roads, steep hills and in the mud. This truck has 
stood test where several other trucks working in the same 
conditions were unable to do the work.—Lee Moor Contracting 
.» Neenach, Cal. 
GENERAL HAULING — Our two Quads are each doing the service 
of ten mules. — G. Bedell Moore Estate, San Antonio, Texas. 
GREAT LAKES FREIGHTING—Our Jeffery Quad has caused our 
business to be increased by one-third. — Hill Steamboat Line, 
Waukegan, Ill. 
EXPRESS & TRUCKING — The Quad was able to make its regular 
trips through the mud when the road was impassable to the 14 
onl 18 horse teams for 7 and 8 days. The has run to date 
6,285 miles and the only replacements made have been a fan 
epider and a fan belt. — Jay S. Jones, Winnemucca, Nev. 
§CE—We have used our Jeffery Quad going on two years and find 
it perfectly satisfactory in every respect. A rear-drive truck 


is past season we were constantly in 
the mud. The Jeffery Company are fine Gore to do business 
with.—Sioux City Artificial Ice Co., Sioux City. lowa. 
STANDARD OIL — Our first ‘month’s output with the Quad was a 
little over 27,000 gallons. ‘The second month it was nearly 31,000 
gallons. We make all our country trips with the Quad, from 20 
to 50 miles out and back, over all kinds of roads, over stubble 
fields to threshing outfits, and have also gone over pewt, lowed 

und to reach a tractor plowing outfit. — F. liams, 
Standard Oil Agent, Kenosha, Wis. 


See your Dealer or write the Jeffery 
Company for information —TODAY. 





























Progress 


HE law was always a mystery, Ridiculous, wasn’t it? Here’s the way 
And ’tis to be feared it will always be. We do it in this enlightened day: 

Away back there in the olden time The accused with his two or three men of law 

They haled the culprit before the court Comes into the court where the judges sit, 
And, having accused him of the crime, And the lawyers struggle to find a flaw 

They gave him trial, perhaps this sort: In the way the charges are drawn or writ. 
They cast him, bound in a wrapping stout, In short, they try the indictment—see ?— 

In a good, deep pool or watery ditch; In this great age in which we live; 
And, if he swam out, it proved beyond doubt And a man goes free on an uncrossed t 

His guilt—or innocence—I forget which. Or maybe a split infinitive! 


Walter G. Doty. 


fn 
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Imagination 


T was at Christmas-tide we met, 
(Ah, I remember well our meeting) 

And she, though she was mama’s pet, 

Was also what you'd call a sweeting. 
We danced together twice or thrice; 

I found my dancing did not bore her ; 
I knew she thought me rather nice, 

And I was plainly her adorer. 


In the soft radiance of her smile 
There was a sort of golden glory; 
We in a corner talked awhile, 
Then sought the dim conservatory. 
“T see no mistletoe,” I said, 
Within my eyes rapt adoration; 
She murmured, as she raised her head, 
“Pray, where is your imagination?” 
Clinton Scollard. 





To Strengthen Our Voice 


HE London Nation speaks truth 
when it says, in commenting on 
President Wilson’s call for military 
preparation, that we don’t need all this 
proposed armament for mere defense, 
and that the real issue is 


“whether the United States shall keep their place as a 
world power, with a world policy, unaggressive indeed, 
but sharply defined against possible claims by other powers, 
or whether they shall live their life self-contained within 
their own half continent.” 


We are behindhand in mere defenses. We should have a 





“ UNDIVIDED ATTENTION ” 





Jimmie Meadowmouse: GEE! 
MONEY TO BUY A BOB-SLED WHEN THOSE BEAVER BOYS COME ALONG AND BEAT 
ME OUT COASTING ON THEIR TAILS. 





I DON’T SEE ANY USE IN SAVING UP 


steady supply of trained men for that, and, for good rea- 
sons, we need some increase of the regular army and of 
the navy. But a good part of the military and naval 
preparation that is now afoot is to give strength to the 
voice of the United States in international discussions. We 
cannot do our share to keep the peace of the world unless 
we have some tools in our tool-house. If it is the inten- 
tion of the people of the United States that their repre- 
sentatives shall no longer speak in meeting, we can get off 
pretty cheap in military expenditures. But if we are to 
have opinions and assert them, to defend our views and 
the rights of others, we need a fair supply of the instru- 
mentalities now in use to back language. 


When Peace Comes 


T seems to Gerald Stanley Lee “that the prospect of 

peace has never been so bright in the history of man 
as it is to-day.” 

Not so much, however, because Henry Ford, Wm. Bryan, 
Helen Keller and Jane Addams are opposed to war, as be- 
cause Von Tirpitz, Bernhardi and Houston Chamberlain 
are for it—because everybody is getting the notion that 
modern improvements have carried war beyond the limit 
of toleration. 

Peace won’t come till the war is over, but when it does 
come—Gerald thinks—it will settle right down on the 
world. 
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“ SOMEBODY'S MOTHER” 





Try Again, Bro. Bartholdt 

X-REPRESENTATIVE BARTHOLDT (pro-German 

pacifist) speaks of advices from Europe suggesting 
that a peace committee composed of Col. Roosevelt, Mr. 
Bryan, Mr. Root and Dr. Jordan should go to Europe. 

Any manager who can combine these four gentlemen in 
a committee and exhibit them to Europe might well hope 
to shame that torn-up continent into peace. 

It might be difficult to reunite the Colonel and Mr. Root, 
but Mr. Bryan and Dr. Jordan would be sure to accom- 
plish that, and then there would be a line-up, and the end 
of it would be that Mr. Bryan’s dove of peace would pres- 
ently figure as a stuffed specimen in Colonel Poosevelt’s 
aviary. 
| ested HYPHENATED AMERICAN: Did you burn 


up any ammunition factories to-day? 
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SEconD HyPHENATED AMERICAN: No; this was my day 
off, GETTING HER IRISH UP 
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Harold and His Pa 


“PD APA, what is the matter with 
Mr. Bryan?” 

Harold’s father laid down his sport- 
ing section and looked severely at the 
earnest face of his son. 

“My boy,” he said, “I am willing 
to help you in your studies by giving 
you the benefit of my experience and 
to stimulate in every way your ambi- 
tion to know the history of your coun- 
try, but there’s one subject I cannot 
discuss—I can’t control myself.” 

Harold’s youthful form shook with 
glee. 

“T saw two men get into an awful 
fight about Mr. Bryan yesterday,” he 
said, “and I know what you mean, and 
that’s why I asked. You see, our cur- 
rent-events teacher wouldn’t tell be- 
cause she said we must be neutral in 
all things, and these two men, I guess 
they didn’t care.” 

Harold’s father, in spite of himself, 
was becoming interested—especially at 
the mention of a fight. 

“What did they 
“Didn’t they agree?” 

“Agree! Well, I should say not. 
One man said that Mr. Bryan was a 
force for good and a man of peace, and 
the other man laughed scornfully, just 
the way mother does at you, and he said 
Bryan was the limit, and he was a four- 
flusher—whatever that is—and a trai- 
tor to his country and no decent people 
could stand for him, and then the 
other man said, ‘ You don’t know what 
you are talking about. He is the only 
man to save us from the grafters, 
and he put Wilson in, and he stands 
for righteousness,’ and before I knew 
it there was a regular scrap on and 
it was great.” 

Harold’s father’s face flushed. 

“T wish I’d been there!” he ex- 
claimed. “Of course that man was 
right. I hope he did the other man 
up.” 

“Which man was right, father?” 

“Why, the man who said Bryan was 
no good.” 

“Oh, that’s what you think, do you, 
father? I wish you would tell me 
why, and I promise not to get mad, 
because you know I’m only a boy and 
I really want to know.” 


said. 


do?” he 


Harold’s_ father’s voice actually 
trembled with agitation as he replied: 

“My son, I'll try to control myself, 
because for the good of our beloved 
country I think all our future citizens 
should be set right about men like 
Bryan.” 

His voice trembled some more. 

“Listen carefully,” he continued. 
“Mr. Bryan is a man who has been 
running for president ever since you 
were born.” 

“Yes, father, my teacher said that 
much, but is there anything wrong 
about that? I am awfully anxious to 
run for president, and mama often 
says I’m a good boy.” 

“No, Harold, it is all right to run 
for president, but not the way Mr. 
Bryan does. He started out by ad- 
vocating free silver.” 

“Oh, papa, wouldn’t that be great! 
Think of what I could buy if all the 
silver was free.” 

Harold’s father made an effort to 
control himself 

“Our gold standard,” he said dra- 
matically, “is the fundamental basis 
of our government. But more than 
that, Mr. Bryan forced the President 
to make him Secretary of State, and 
then at a critical moment resigned his 
job when the country needed him, 
just because he wanted to be presi- 
dent.” 

“But, papa, if the country needed 
him, why shouldn’t he be president?” 

Harold’s father got up. His face 
flushed some more. 

“Look here!” he exclaimed. “I’m 
trying to show you that Mr. Bryan is 
the biggest blatherskite we ever had 
to contend with He would just love 
to have us invaded by a foreign en- 
emy!” 

“But, papa, what I don’t understand 
is, why, if he is all that, anybody cares? 
If he is no good why do people get so 
mad about him? It’s awful funny to 
me why—” 

His father grabbed him by the collar. 

“Come, now!” he roared. “ That will 
do from you. Go out and play! And 
if you value your young life, never 
mention that man’s name to me 
again!” 




















THE PARROT GETS THE TRUE CHRISTMAS 
SPIRIT 


Unjust Confiscation 
M® J. PILLOWPHOOT GRAB- 
BER, 


the well-known philan- 
thropist and president of the National 
Second-Story Association, appeared 
yesterday before the Federal Commis- 
sion of Burglarious Relations. He 
said in substance: 

“T can not too strongly express my 
disapproval of certain incendiary utter- 
ances which have recently come to my 
notice. I refer to the suggestion that 
where burglars or others are found to 
have embezzled land or property from 
the public or from private persons, 
they should be required to give this 
property back to its original owners. 
Do you know what this means? It 
means an unwarranted interference 
with private property and individual 
initiative. It is, in fact, nothing short 
of confiscation? I have no objection 
to a reasonable amount of regulation. 
On the contrary, I believe that regu- 
lation of the proper kind is a good 
thing. But, of course, I do not believe 
in confiscation. Much of this property 
has found its way into the hands of 
pawnbrokers and other innocent pur- 
chasers. To disturb it now would be 
wholly unjust and unrighteous and a 
dangerous subversal of our best na- 
tional traditions. 


E. O. J. 
































AMERICAN FAMILIES—PAST AND PRESENT 


“D)APA, what is a pacifist?” 
“ Any man, my son, who makes war on the future 
of his country.” 


| 
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THE GROOM 


Reckless Extravagance 
Mr. Hammitt, the head of the Fire Prevention Bureau, 
testifies that there are 15,000 factories in this city which 
lack interior fire-alarm systems.—New York Tribune. 


HAT is worth the consideration of the financial experts 
engaged in trying to cut down New York’s expense. 
If, with 15,000 fire-alarmless factories in New York, only 
about four or five hundred people—mostly of no social 
importance—are burned in the course, say, of a couple of 
years, why go to the expense of having any fire-alarm sys- 
tem at all? Is it worth the trouble to spend thousands, 
maybe, on fire alarms in other factories when so few people 
only are concerned? Aren’t there too many people in New 
York anyway? 





ILLY SUNDAY says of Ford: 

He’s got about as much chance of obtaining concessions 
from any of the belligerent nations as an unrepentant 
sinner has of getting into heaven. 


This is very weak language. 
Stick to the vernacular, Billy; say, “ About as much 
chance as a snowball in hell!” 
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Go the Whole Hog, Brother Argonaut 


a the matter of the deformed and imbecile Chicago baby 
that was allowed to die without an operation, the San 

Francisco Argonaut is satisfied with the fact, but not quite 
easy in mind about the procedure. It thinks if such babies 
are to be allowed to die, there ought to be a tribunal to 
pass judgment on them. It thinks such cases “ might easily 
be subjected to a conference of physicians so authorized 
as to leave no doubt of its competence or its discretion.” 
Otherwise, it thinks, “chances of injustice are too great, 
especially when the conditions are favorable to secrecy.” 

Surely the Argonaut deserves applause as the champion 
of the unfavorably born, but are the peepul to have no say? 
It speaks of “a conference of physicians so authorized as 
to have no doubt of its competence or discretion,” but when 
did a mere conferring of authority allay doubts of com- 
petence and discretion? There have been cases of 
doubt of the competence even of bishops! Give the baby 
a fair show! Provide that in such cases the report of the 
authorized physicians, together with the minority reports, 
shall be printed three times at intervals of a week, at the 
cost of the county, in at least two newspapers of largest 
circulation. Allow them an interval of.a fortnight in which 
protest by petition may be made to the county judge against 
the doctors’ findings, with reasonable privileges of appeal 
to the higher courts and the governor. Allow no opera- 
tion until a final decision is reached. In this way the news- 
papers, the politicians and the lawyers, as well as the doc- 
tors, will be led to take an interest in the baby. 

Of course, the way these matters are dealt with now is 
very faulty. When a very doubtful baby is born, the doctor 
and the parents have to settle what is to be done. They 
are all prejudiced in behalf of the baby, but loath, possibly, 
to perpetuate a lifelong pain. If they are uncertain about 
their duty, they get in another doctor, the wisest they 
know, and get his ideas about it. And with that poor, 
unauthorized, unconstituted, unadvertised tribunal the poor 
baby has to take its chances. The peepul have not had 
any say about it; the law has not had a go at it; no doc- 
tor’s name has gone into the headlines of a thousand 
papers; no nurse has been snap-shotted ; no editorials have 
been written nor sermons preached. Not so much as a 
committee has been appointed. 

Of course, it is a horrid shame to waste any event in 
life in such a fashion as that. There should be no event 
without a committee on it; no committee without an ad- 
vertisement of it; no advertisement without something 
paid in at the counting-room. Too little happens, anyhow. 
We are bound to make the most of what events are en- 
trusted to us. The Argonaut has done its duty as it seen 
it, but it has not been thorough. 

Go the whole hog, Argonaut; go the whole hog! If you 
must have authoritative supervision by constituted author- 
ity, provide proper checks for it. “Helpless infancy,” as 
you so justly observe, is entitled, even more than maturity, 
to the conventional and legal safeguards which protect the 
right to live. E. S. M. 
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“MY SON, IF YOU TELL LIES, YOU’LL GO TO THE TAXIDERMIST 
WHEN YOU DIE” 





The Christmas Story 


D seve this too bad?” says the wife of the author. “Here 

is a letter from the Abyss Magazine wanting a Christ- 
mas story at once, if you have one ready—and you haven't 
one, and there isn’t time to write one!” 

“That is easily enough done,’ comments the versatile 
author. He looks through his stock of rejected manuscript, 
finds a story which can be treated quickly, writes an open- 
ing paragraph to the effect that the stars were twinkling 
brightly in the clear and frosty sky and that the holly ber- 
ries glinted in the windows, and a closing paragraph to the 
effect that as the heroine was clasped in the hero’s arms the 
joyous Christmas chimes rang out as in benediction upon 
them. 


Henry Not a Clown 


UDGE PARKER speaks of Henry Ford as “a clown 

strutting on the stage for a little time.” 

The Judge should be more charitable. As an exhibitor 
who himself once strutted on the stage for four months, 
he should have a fellow-feeling for Henry. 

Henry isn’t a clown. He is a sincere man of generous 
spirit, limited knowledge and limited experience. 
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All in a Day's Work 


HE head of the great armament and ammunition 
works, sitting in his private office, summoned to his 
side his private secretary and said: 

“Has our secret committee been sent to Washington to 
confér with Congress about the need of having us supply 
the government with ample means of defense? ” 

“Yes, Sire.” 

“Have you instructed the newspapers I control to pub- 
lish editorials calling attention to the fact that we need a 
couple of hundred million dollars worth of shells at 
once?” 

“T48: Sie” 

“Have you notified our war-scare department that they 
must get a move on?” 

“Yes, Sire.” 

“Then send word to the chairman of the Speakers’ 
Committee of the dinner which I am to attend to-night, that 
I will respond to the toast, ‘Peace on earth, good will to 
men.’” 





OMEN without men are grease without wicks. 
Men without women are wicks without tallow. 
To get light out of men and women you must combine 
them. 





AuICCe 


FOR A NICE OLD-FASHIONED GIRL 


The Great | Am 


AM the grade-crossing. I spend my time spanning rail- 

road tracks. 

I am patience personified. Sometimes I wait for years 
for one small victim. 

But I wait with the consciousness of power, for the law 
is on my side and many men believe in me. Their trust 
makes my harvest sure. 

I am the grade-crossing, and I laugh raucously to myself 
as I listen in the dim watches of tke night to the tinkle 
of bells on the cross bars. It pleases me to hear the 
wanton sound. 

Many times they have tolled, but tolled too soon. They 
should wait. 

I love the distant shriek of the locomotive, I love the 
whirring sound of the wheels, and I love the gay and 
careless laugh of the pleasant-voiced children as they 
chatter to the chauffeur. 

I love the chauffeur because he dares me. He tries to 
circumvent me, and succeeds nine times’ out of ten. 

I love him for the tenth time, and as I brood and 





meditate between funerals I rejoice that I am a grade- hee 
crossing. Sut EE - 

I croon to myself the song of the Shining Rail and the ‘sd Qy ? 
Dashing Train, and I am satisfied, for even though I om. acai 
occupy a humble sphere, and the great human crowd passes THE DISADVANTAGE OF HAVING A GERMAN GOVERNESS 
me by indifferently, yet I, too, do my work in the world, “ SIBYL, I AM DISGUSTING WITH YoU.” 


and Death delights to do me honor. “ BOBBIE, I AM ASHAMED OF YOURSELF.” 
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FES SHORT STORY @NTES 


The contest closed on October 4th. So many thousands of manuscripts have 


been received, each s 
invited to exercise all due patience. 


one necessitating a careful reading, that our friends are 
We shall continue to publish the stories 


accepted each week in this department until all the manuscripts have been 
passed upon; and as soon thereafter as possible the prizes will be awarded, 


The Reward 


By Herbert Heron 


O one knew just how popular Cobbe 
was till Dick Walling shot him. It 
was Cobbe’s fault, but Walling didn’t wait 
to explain. Like others, he didn’t know 
the degree of the deceased’s popularity, 
but he had a fair idea, and left Monterey 
as fast as his horse could take him. The 
animal was the speediest in the county. 

He stopped at Parl’s on his way up the 
valley. Parl greeted him cordially. For 
half an hour they talked. The ’phone 
rang. 

“ That’s for me. I told Cobbe I’d stop 
here,” and with that, Walling took down 
the receiver. 

“Hello! This is Mr. Parl’s. Oh, yes, 
you want me. What? Well, I’m damned! 
Not a sign. I'll watca. Sure. What? 
How much? Whew!” He ended in a 
long whistle, and hung up. 

“T’ll be sliding along now.” He shook 
hands, mounted, and rode toward Monte- 
rey till Parl shut the door. Then he 
circled, and went on up the valley. A 
thousand dollars reward, dead or alive! 
He knew now how popular Cobbe was. 
They hadn’t even waited till the sheriff 
had failed to get him. 

There are few ranches above Parl’s, 
and these have no telephones, so he rode 
by, unconcerned. Towards midnight he 
came to a place owned by a girl and her 
brother. He had loved the girl, but de- 
cided that she didn’t care for him. The 
brother liked him, though, and he could 
get some food for his stay in the moun- 


could leave the country. The brother 
came to the door, pale and troubled. “‘ He 
can't have heard ” The thought was 
dispelled by the sudden relief on the boy's 
face. 

“Thank God, it’s you, Dick! Mary's 
dying, and ” Walling followed him 
into the room where the girl lay, high in 
fever. “I couldn't leave her alone, to get 
the doctor, but now you can go a 
Something in Walling’s manner stopped 
him. “I'll go, and you can stay with 
her. Are you on Firefly? I'll take him. 
It'll be quicker.” Before Walling could 
think what to say, the boy was gone. He 
went to call him back. The girl moaned. 
What could he do? He couldn’t refuse 
this duty fallen on him from the sky, 
even if the girl were a stranger; and this 











was the woman he loved, . . but she 
was dying. 

“Dick! . Ob. Deeks « « « 
Dick! . . .” The voice from the bed 


startled him. He went softly over to see 
what she wanted. In her eyes there was 
no recognition: she had spoken in de- 
lirium. She loved him! But the rush of 
joy was swept away by the sight of her 
suffering. He bathed her face and hands. 
By and by the fever seemed less. She 
passed into a light sleep. 

He made some coffee. While he drank 
it he had time to think of himself. When 
the doctor came from Monterey. . . 
The doctor would know, and .. . 

“TI must clear out when I hear them 





“Go now, while you've still 
! ” 


its way in: 
a good lead. Go now 

He went to the stable, saddled a horse 
and led him out. Then the face of the 
girl came over him. He left the horse 
tied to the gate, and went back. She 
was sleeping still, but brokenly. He 
couldn’t go. 

It was a two hours’ ride to Parl’s, 
where the boy could ‘phone. . . . If 
the doctor left Monterey immediately, 
he'd get to the house about five. It was 
now nearly two. 

The girl slept. Walling knew it was 
the critical time. If she woke better, she 
would probably The thought 
was sweet to him. If she went again into 
He sat still, thinking. 
The hours passed very slowly. 

Suddenly Walling heard a step outside. 
He had heard no horse coming. He 
looked out cautiously, and saw four men 
with rifles. Walling cocked his revolver, 
took down the boy’s rifle from the wall 
and loaded it. He could account for 
some—and those who were left might de- 


recover, 


delirium. 


part. It would be a battle, anyway. 
There was no use being taken alive. Bet- 
ter be shot than hanged. 

The leader made a signal. Walling 


raised his gun. And then—Mary stirred. 
Her battle, like his, was still undecided. 
If she slept on, and woke refreshed, she 
would get well. If not . ° 

Walling laid down his rifle and stepped 
outside. The men covered him. As he 
was taken down the road to the waiting 
horses, the doctor and the girl’s brother 
drove up. 

“She's asleep,” said Walling. 

The boy showed no surprise—he had 
heard the story from the doctor—but his 
voice was pitiful: 

“Why didn’t you? 
know. . . . Oh, my God! 


I didn’t 
and 





tains till things quieted down and he coming.” Then another thought forced you stayed when you could have 
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got away!” He turned to the men with 
a hopeless look. “It’s my fault!” he 
cried. “He stayed with my sister. I 
thought she was dying. He didn’t tell me 
he couldn’t stay! He'd be safe in the 
mountains by now. Oh, my God!” 

The leader glanced at his companions. 
They were stern men, but they were 
moving uneasily. The situation was un- 


bearable. 
“ How long have you been here?” 
“Since about midnight,” answered 


Walling, though he couldn’t see what dif- 
ference it made. The ‘'eader took out his 
watch. 

“Twelve minutes past five now. Say 
we've been twelve minutes getting you, 


‘oi. 


We'll stay here 
At twelve minutes 
That suit you, 


that leaves five hours. 
and rest our horses. 
past ten we'll start again. 
boys?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Walling. 

“T mean you still have your five hours’ 
start; you haven’t lost anything by stay- 
ing with the sick girl.” 

Walling went back to the house. Mary 
was still sleeping. He touched her hand. 
It seemed cooler. 

“Tell her I'll write—if I can.” 

“ Good-bye,” said the boy. 

As he went out, Walling saw the men 
unsaddling their horses. He took off his 
hat to them as he rode away into the 
mountains. 


The Message in the Air 


By B.R. Stevens 


HE typewriters were clicking busily 
in the place. Everyone seemed 
honestly, industriously at work. 

Looking out of the aperture prepared 
for the purpose, Lance Allison saw noth- 
ing suspicious. Yet Monsieur the Gen- 
eral had been so sure that information 
was leaking, in some mysterious way, 
from this very room. 

Lance had been surprised that the fame 
of an American detective should have 
made any impression in France: more 
surprised when the General, on learning 
his identity, had personally solicited his 
aid. 

Sitting with ears as well as eyes alert, 
his quick brain began to dissociate the 
sound of the typewriters one from an- 
other. 

That tall girl in black—the one with 
the pale, pale face, he amended in his 
thought, so many, alas! were in black,— 
that girl wrote with an even monotony 
in consonance with her expressionless 
countenance. 

The pert little lass in blue 
seemed to write each word 
with an emphasis, for her 
spacing was noticeable each 
time. 

And so it went, each typist 
showing some marked pe- 
culiarity as his ear picked out _—— 
the particular rhythm. 

His examination had reached 
the last one, and for the first 
time he observed its operator === 
closely. Something 
familiar and different about 
that girl. . Not her 


clothes, nor her coiffure— PrepaREDNESS 


nothing he could put a finger 
on. 


Then he caught the click of her ma- 
chine. Different from any of the others, 
it seemed to jerk out the words and syl- 
lables with amazing irregularity, dwelling 
on one letter, slighting another, pausing 
between. Here, too, was something 
hauntingly familiar. 

In the meantime men came and went, 
and Lance’s watchful eye followed the 
slightest movement made by each new- 
comer. At any moment some signal 
might give him a clue to the disclosures 
which the General declared seemed to be 
made daily. 

A timid country lad entered, wiping the 
dew of embarrassment from his brow. 
After some awkward hesitation, he con- 
ferred with one of the clerks, evidently 
stumbling and halting in his inquiries. 

No word of the colloquy reached 
Lance’s ear, but he suddenly became 


aware of a message in the air—clear, de- 
liberate, reiterated ! 

Fifty thousand English left Paris this 
morning. 


Destination, Arras. 











Peace 


FIGHTING TIME IN WASHINGTON 





An hour later the girl who somehow 
seemed different was confronted in the 
private quarters of Monsieur the General 
by Lance Allison, American detective. 
Bright-eyed and defiant, she smouldered 
under the guard’s restraint. 

“You are an American!” There was 
curt reproach in the detective’s tone. 

“Well, what of that?” she snapped. 

“How came you a traitor to the 
Allies?” 

Then, as she did not answer, he bowed 
to Monsieur the General. 

“This girl gave out her information 
to a young clod-hopper to-day. More 
than likely some other one yesterday and 
the day before, or to him in a different 
disguise. At any rate, they were men 
who could spell English—or American,” 
he added whimsically. 

“But how? How, Monsieur le detec- 
tive? He approached her not—nor even 
looked toward her.” 

“No,” smiled Lance, “ but he had his 
ear cocked in her direction.” 

He turned to the seething girl. 

“Now, make a clean breast of it, Miss. 
You are done for. What evil spirit 
prompted treachery in one born under 
the Stars and Stripes?” 

Suddenly the smouldering fire burst 
into the flame of speech. 

“Twas Jean Armand, the low-down 
dog! Pretended to love me—me/ Kissed 
me—took my hard-earned money for his 
own comfort. And then—the day he 
went to the front—he married Elise, a 
stupid, wax-faced doll! . . . Then I 
swore to betray France as he had be- 
trayed me—and I have done it.” 

“But how?” The General’s question 
was addressed to the detective. 

“ By the clicks of her typewriter, Mon- 
sieur. She practis.d a peculiar jerky 
touch so that it would become unnoted. 
Then when a spy came in—was the hand 
on the heated brow the signal, I wonder? 
—she talked to him by the 
dots and dashes of the Morse 
code- with as much clearness 
as if the words were breathed 
into his ear.” 

“Yes, and it took an Amer- 
ican to find me out,” she 
glowed with strange exulta- 
tion. “These conceited 
Frenchies were all at sea.... 
And—Jean, the husband of 
the fat Elise, fell yesterday 
under a charge from troops 
I sent to meet his regiment 
—so—lI don’t care what you 
do to me, now. My work is 
done!” 
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- YES, SIR, I CAN ASSURE YOU THAT WHEN YOUR DAUGHTER IS GRADUATED FROM MY SCHOOL 


YOU WON’T KNOW HER.” 


“BUT I DON’T KNOW HER NOW.” 
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HE Providence 
Journal suggests 

that Henry Ford may 
be Tolstoi’s “ strange 
figure out of 

the North ” who 











is to hold Eu- 
rope in the hollow of his hand for ten 
years. The man of Tolstoi’s vision 
was to be, not a soldier, but something 
more like a journalist. Henry is an 
advertiser and could qualify as a near- 
journalist. His passport entitles him 
to land in Norway, and Norway is 
“the North.” The odds seem very 
long against his making any deep im- 
pression on Europe, but suppose we try 
to state the case for Henry Ford. 
When everybody has said all they 
can about Henry, and called him all 
the kinds of a fool, it will be in order 
for them to produce samples of Sensi- 
ble Men to whom the concerns of the 
current fire-alarm world might well be 
entrusted. They will find that in the 
last year the ranks of such persons 
have been terribly depleted. Just as 
regiments in the war have been re- 
peatedly cleaned out and re-recruited, so 
it has been with the world’s platoon of 
sensible men. A year and a half ago 
a number of people were very generally 
respected ; to-day two of the thirds of 
mankind think each other crazy, and 
the third third thinks both are right. 
For no active leader of men in the 
world to-day is there the slightest dif- 
ficulty in getting a convincing certificate 
of incapacity. Consider our Mr. Wil- 
son. He was pretty well thought of 
up to a year ago. But to-day draw up 
a declaration that he is a craven word- 





spout who has dishonored the country, 
and before noon you can get several 
million signatures, headed by “T. 
Roosevelt.” Draw up another to ef- 
fect that he is a militarist reactionary, 
and millions will sign after “ W. J. B.” 


Make a like declaration about any 


active politician in England—Asquith, 
Lloyd-George, Churchill, Northcliffe, 
Carson—and you can do the same 
there. Possibly in France there might 
not be more than a million signatures 
to a condemnation of General Joffre, 
but any one else would easily get five. 
The only king in Europe who has got 
any credit out of the war is Albert. 
The war is about as popular as an 
epidemic of typhoid. The biggest and 
most coruscating decoration that it 
produces will go to the resounding 
hero who stops it. When there comes 
along someone who can say with au- 
thority, “ Merciful God! people, put on 
your hats and go home!” and makes 
them go, that person will go down in 
history. If the statesmen, from Bis- 
marck down, whose management has 
brought Europe to its present wrack 
have been wise men, anybody ought to 
feel complimented to be called a fool. 





T seems in order to offer a resolu- 
tion that the principles on which the 
world has been conducted are played 
out. The balance of acquisition seems 
to have broken down. The trough, big 
as it is, is not big enough for all the 


hogs. Just now the available powers 
of regulation can achieve nothing but 
destruction, and ever more destruction. 
The German ambition to dominate the 
Earth is hopelessly brutal; the British 
aspiration to retain the Earth is in- 
evitable and compulsory; the Russian 
beaurocracy’s ambition to attain, pos- 
sess, and throttle is only tolerable as 
an offset to the black and stupid Earth- 
greed of the Prussian junkers. France 
wants her own, and is willing to die 
for it. Hers is the best case, and her 
allies shine with reflected light, but the 
immense and tragic folly of the war 
as a whole makes Henry Ford and his 
preposterous pilgrims seem almost sen- 
sible by contrast. If the world must 
be managed foolishly, Henry and his 
fools seem about as well qualified for 
a turn at the job as the Hohenzollern 


family, or the Hapsburgs, or the 
Romanoffs. 
v 








HE trouble is not with the people, 
but with the system which in the 
long run makes fools of everybody 
who tries to sustain it. The people 
are good-enough, fallible folks. Wil- 
liam Hohenzollern is not such an ob- 
jectionable ass as we are apt to think. 
It is the absurd and iniquitous aspira- 
tion that he is geared to that makes 
the trouble. Our Mr. Wilson is a good 
man and able, though somewhat fur- 
tive. The reason that our excellent 
Mr. Roosevelt finds so much fault with 
him is that Mr. Wilson is committed 
to play a game for which he has no 
stomach. He hates fighting and has 
to cail for troops and ships. Most of 
us hate fighting and have to provide 
to have it done, and maybe do it our- 
selves. None of us appear well in play- 
ing a game we hate. But Mr. Roose- 
velt likes war and shines in it. Heaven 
knows what will happen to Henry 
Ford, but at least he has had the nerve 
to bet his money on a game he likes 
instead of on one that he detests. He 
may be Tolstoi’s strange man from the 
North, or he may be merely a guy from 
Detroit, but he says to Europe “If I 
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“TIS THE RAZOR WORKING ALL RIGHT, SIR?” 


am a fool, what are you? At least I 
am harmless, but you are destroying 
civilization.” 






8 


HE Great Martyr whose birthday 
comes this week died to break 

this old-world system down. It has 
been modified in twenty centuries: 
much modified we used to think, but 
it clings hard to life, and still survives. 
So many people are dying every day 
now, some to abate and some to defend 
it, that dying has come to seem an 
every-day, natural matter. One could 
die for something worth while just now 
and feel that it was all in the day’s 
work. One could die with the gallant 
French defending France, or with the 


British going to earth in French soil 
for England, or with the Russians stag- 
gering onward under their bitter load 
of obstructive tyrannies, or even for 
the infatuated Germans, riveted to a 
fatal purpose, but better than their 
cause. To die for humanity is com- 
prehensible, is almost easy, but who 
would die for this great system of 
grab that misconducts the world? If 
we have got to arm, let us arm to beat 
it; if we have got to fight, let us fight 
to beat it; if we have got to die, let us 
die to beat it. The vorld is worth a 
better method. It is too good a world 
to be run in the interest of “ business ”; 
too good to be run by Ferdinands and 
Constantines, by the Russian Tchik- 
novic, by Von Tirpitzes and Von Bis- 
sings and the Prussian drill-masters 
and goose-steppers with their code of 
calculated brutality. The strong have 
got the world, and, destructive as they 
are, it seems impossible to break their 
grip on it. About Henry Ford there 
is at least the attraction that he is 
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frankly out to achieve the impossible. 
Wise people are entitled to laugh at 
him, but who is wise? What less than 
the impossible can save the world in 
this crisis—can drag it back from its 
rush to perdition under the great sys- 
tem of national grab and put it back 
on the path to civilization? Joan of 
Arc, prompted by incredible visions, 
and working with the meanest instru- 
ments, accomplished the impossible and 
was burned as a witch. Henry has had 
a vision incredible enough in all sense, 
and is working with instrurnents of a 
diverting whimsicality. Count both these 
facts as factors in his favor as a mar- 
vel-worker. Miracles are done, not by 
material, but by spiritual means. If 
Henry works one, it will be in order 
to fetch the faggots for him as for 
Joan, for he is striking at the system 
that dominates the world, and must be 
rated as a fool if he fails, and if he 
wins, as a wizard. 

But probably no one will offer to 
burn Henry. He is not a Belgian nor 
a Servian nor an Armenian, and fright- 
fulness would be wasted on him. He 
may be sunk, but hardly burned. The 
chances are that he is not Tolstoi’s 
strange man from the North, and that 
he will not cut much ice for all his 
efforts, but he gives us a valuable and 
conspicuous example of a preposter- 
ous man claiming his own in a prepos- 
terous world. He is no more absurd 
a fool than the Kaiser or a hundred 
other chief figures in the great tumult, 
all striving with passion and infinite 
damage to impose ridiculous clamps on 
mankind. As fools go, Henry is a wise 
one. He has full as much experience 
of the world as Joan of Arc, and 
though he has no army, he has a lot of 
money, and he seems to have the kind 
of vision that impels him to invite the 
multitude to sit down and be helped to 
something. It was he who put the mob 
into automobile—which no one thought 
possible—and whe made that interest- 
ing experiment in increasing the effi- 
ciency of labor by doubling up wages. 
He is a helpful-minded person, and he 
is helpful now in this, if nothing else, 
that he has introduced into the war 
the only occurrence, since it started, at 
which one can smile. If he doesn’t get 
the Nobel peace prize, it won’t be for 
not trying, nor yet, perhaps, for not 
deserving it. 
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Mostly Mr. Shaw and “Major Barbara” 


ITING disapproval of the money magnate who 
manufactures big guns and other munitions 
of war, incidentally governing nations and settling 
the fate of the world, is the principal topic of 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s “ Major Barbara.” 
In dealing a body-blow to this particular type of 
millionaire, Mr. Shaw manages to get in a num- 
ber of clever side swipes at religion, respectabil- 
ity, the British government, classical education, 
sentimental affection, and other beliefs and in- 
stitutions that he professes to despise. 

We are all bound to admire and enjoy Mr. Shaw's clever- 
ness as demonstrated in “ Major Barbara” and his other 
works. We would have greater belief in his honesty and sin- 
cerity if we were not reliably informed that he leads a happy 
married life, with a handsome money revenue from his brain 
labor, all made secure and comfortable by the British govern- 
ment he derides. This venerable institution, with its guns, 
ships, and citizens who are willing to face the dangers of war, 
manages to protect the comfort and safety of the whole British 
nation, including Mr. George Bernard Shaw. In all England 
there are few individuals who are greater sticklers for their 
own personal sanctity and the respect of their royalties, liter- 
ary properties, domestic privacy and other legal entitlements. 
Greater belief in the beliefs he so wittily voices would go to 
him if he would prove the contempt he makes profitable. He 
might, for instance, stop squabbling with managers and actors 
and throw his plays open to the world. Instead of living in 
the respectable comfort guaranteed to him by the British gov- 
ernment, he might betake himself to some not too inaccessible 
wilderness, and from there, clad in his own fur and warmed 
by such food and fuel as he could gather by his own exertions, 
send forth fulminations which, by the force of his own example, 
should shake love, courtship, marriage, 
religion, education, big guns, and espe- 
cially the British government, to their 
very foundations. At the same time, 
can blame this dramatist for 
preferring royalties, security 
and being vox et preterea nihil. It pays. 


no one 
comfort, 
But let us enjoy Mr. Shaw. If we do 
not take him seriously, he is one of the 
most enjoyable of the many curious de- 
velopments of our time made possible 
by the printing press and its ability to 
give prominence to persons who other- 
wise might remain obscure. Formerly, 
folks had to do things to become fa- 
mous. Now we only have to write things 
and get them printed or acted. Hence 
Mr. Shaw and his plays, and, in the 
present instance, “ Major Barbara.” 





‘Lire’ 


ILLIONAIRE gun manufacturers probably 
do not to-day, if ever they did, bother very 
much about Mr. Shaw. When he wrote “ Major 
Barbara,” ten or twelve years ago, they were not 
greatly in the public eye, although Mr. Shaw 
was. In recent developments, the millionaires be- 
hind the guns have gained consideration, and Mr. 
Shaw has not been so vociferous. In fact, the 
despised British government rather spanked him 
when he sought to produce a play which might 
have interfered with its recruiting plans. His 
voice and wit were not considered valuable in 
the present juncture, diverting as both might be 
in times of peace. 

In America, produced to-day, “ Major Barbara” should be 
a tower of strength to Mr. Bryan and other believers in his 
statement that the United States can over night put in the 
field an army of a million men. If England had followed the 
teachings of Mr. Shaw at the time “ Major Barbara ” was writ- 
ten, there would have been no big guns on the British war- 
ships, there would have been no warships to carry them, and 
the Prussian Wilhelm would probably by this time be King 
of England, President of France, Pope of Rome, and President 
of the United States, and Mr. Shaw would not be enjoying his 
accustomed comfort and security. 


PY caer =p 


LL of which has nothing to do with the enjoyment of 
“ Major Barbara” as a play, even if Mr. Shaw did write 
it. Of course, it is loaded with his fallacies, but also with his 
wit and his gift of paradox. Grace George has given the play 
an admirable cast, in which she appears to her usual advan- 
tage, although she does not take the usual privilege of the 
acting manager to exploit herself at the expense of the rest 
of the company. F 
Mr. Louis Calvert, as the gun-making millionaire, is superb 
in his sureness of his own position and his cynicism. In the 
character roles of the scholar of Greek who is not averse to 
casting reflections on his legitimacy for business reasons, and 
of the London tough who dares question the integrity of the 
Salvation Army, Mr. Ernest Lawford and Mr. Conway Tearle 
show themselves in new and well-realized possibilities. Mary 
Nash comes back to her own as a soulful Salvation recruit, 
and Charlotte Granville makes possible by her personality and 
elocution the tremendously talky part of Lady Britomart. 
Every member of the cast helps in the brilliant acting of 
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Mr. Shaw’s play, and in the feeling that 
Grace George is laying the foundations 
for what New York has long lacked. This 
is an established repertory company in 
which everything shall be subordinated 
to the ensemble—to team work, with 
every one utilized for general effect, and 
not for the exaltation of any individual 
or individuals. 

“ Major Barbara” is most amusing; it 
is admirably staged and acted ; also it car- 
ries a lesson for America—although not 
the one Mr. Shaw professes to teach. 


|* you are a tired business man, and by 

mistake have drifted in to see “ Major 
Barbara” or any other entertainment 
which requires a modicum of brains for 
enjoyment, you can easily find an anti- 
dote by going up in the air to the cheerful 
midnight entertainment provided by Mr. 
Ziegfeld. In the sheer frivolity of the 
thing you may forget Shaw, Bryan, Ford 
and other annoyances, even including the 
fact that there are such things as home 
and bed. Metcalfe. 


Astor.—* Hit-the-Trail Holliday,” + > 
George M. Cohan and others. Billy eatin 
is coming to New York if he is guaranteed 
$100,000, and this well-acted farcical comedy 
is based on his methods and career. 

Bandbox.—The Washington Square Players 
illustrating in amusing fashion the dramatic 
methods of four countries as shown in four 
plavlets. 

Belasco.—‘‘ The Boomerang,” by Messrs. 
Winchell Smith and Victor Mapes. Delight- 
fully acted comedy illustrating some of the 
amusing phases of the practice of medicine. 

Booth.—Mr. E. H. Sothern as Lord Dun- 
dreary in “ Our American Cousin.” Fun for 
the new generation in the réle made famous 
by the star’s father. 

Candler.—* The House of Glass,” by Max 
Marcin. Interesting and _ well-acted crime 
drama showing that the police do not always 
forget. 

Casino.—‘‘ The Blue Paradise.” Libretto 
with a plot and a tuneful score of unusually 
pleasant Viennese music. 

Century.—Closed. 

Comedy.—* Hobson’s Choice,” Mr. Har- 
old Brighouse. Most diverting and well-acted 
comedy of life in the small tradesman circles 
in Lancashire. 

Cort.—‘*‘ The Princess Pat,’’ by Messrs. Vic- 
tor Herbert and Henry Blossom. _ Comic 
operetta of American origin and American set- 
tings. re and amusing. 

Eltin ‘Fair. and Warmer,” by Mr. 
Avery samt 9 Very funny farce, well done 
and very up to the present moment. 

Empire.—Maude Adams in “ Peter Pan.” 
Notice later. 

Forty-fourth Street.—Closed. 

Forty-eighth Street.—Julia Arthur in “ The 
Eternal Magdalene,” by Mr. Robert Mc- 
Laughlin. The ol old question of the outcast 
woman treated picturesquely in a symbolic 
modern play, well acted. 

Fulton.—“ Ruggles of Red Gap.” Notice 
later. 

Globe.—* Stop! Look! Listen! ” with Gaby 
Deslys. Notice later. 

Harris.—Last week of “ Rolling Stones.” 
Amusing business comedy of two youths who 
started out to be tramps, but eventually be- 
came substantial business men. 
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CILRISTMAS, 1915, SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE 


Hippodrome.—‘‘ Hip-Hip-Hooray.” Biggest 
show in town, with spectacle, ballet, vaude- 
ville and charming ice carnival. 

Hudson.—*“ Under Fire.”” War drama, in- 
teresting as a play, and with effective scenes 
in hospital and trenches. 

Knickerbocker.—Moving pictures by the 
Triangle Company, giving plays with well- 
known legitimate artists as stars. 

Liberty.—“ The Birth of a Nation.” A 
moving-picture lesson in American history, 
dealing with the period at the close of the 
Civil War. Impressive and really moving. 

Longacre.—*‘ The Great Lover,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hatton and Leo Ditrichstein. An ex- 
cellently presented and absorbing drama of 
the life of an operatic star. 

Lyceum.—‘ Our Mrs. McChesney.” The 
lady drummer in the petticoat line vr... 
ingly introduced in an amusing dramatization 
of the Edna Ferber stories. 

Lyric.—* Abe and Mawruss,” by Montague 
Glass and R. C. Megrue. Another dramatic 
and laugh-provoking chapter of the cloak-and- 
suit trade as exemplified by the Hebrew firm 
of Potash and Perlmutter. 

Maxine Elliott’s—“ The Ware Case,” by 
Mr. George Pleydell. A rather ordinary crime 


drama, with the acting by Mr. Lou-Tellegen 
and Miss Gladys Hanson Ba than the play. 

Playhouse.—Grace George in “* Major Bar- 
bara,” by Mr. George Bernard Shaw. See 
above. 

Princess.—Closed. 

Punch and Judy.—‘ Treasure Island.” <A 
delightful setting of _Stevenson’s famous 
classic of pirate lore. Well acted and intet 
esting throughout. 

Republic.—* Common Clay,” by Mr. Cleves 
Kinkead. Drama dealing with the injustice 
of the double standard in matters of sex 
Very well acted. 

Shubert.—* Alone at Last.” Pleasant music 
and a rather ingenious libretto of the conven 
tional comic-operetta sort. 

Thirty-ninth Street. —‘‘The Unchastened 
Woman,” by Mr. Louis Anspacher. One 
rather distorted view of New York life trans- 
ferred to the stage. Well acted by good com- 
pany headed by Emily Stevens. 

Winter Garden.—* The World of Pleas- 
ure.”’ Glittering rag-time and chorus ladies 
for the t. b. m. 

Ziegfeld’s Follies—A midnight entertain- 
ment, clever of its kind and meant for those 
who love the rosy dawn. 
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The Latest Books 


HE love story told by Compton Mackenzie in “ Plashers 
Mead” (Harper, $1.35)—-the history of an interrupted 
idyl between a young poet, playing hermit in a romantically 
situated country house in rural England, and one of the daugh- 
ters of the village rector—is at once so complete in itself and 
so exquisitely fashioned of the visions and vapors of youth 
that one quite understands the publishers putting it before the 
public with no hint of its relationship-to two of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s other novels. The more so, as “ Plashers Mead” may 
be read with day-dreaming delight by many to whom parts of 
“ Sinister Street” were too painful to endure. But the poet 
of “Plashers Mead” is that Guy Hazlewood who was the 
friend of Michael Fane in “ Youth’s Encounter ” and “ Sinister 
Street.” His love story forms the third movement in a sym- 
phonic study of adolescence. And the significant beauty of 
this romanza will be most fully realized by the readers of the 
earlier books. 


EFFERY FARNOL (the author of “ The Broad Highway ” 
and “ The Amateur Gentleman”) has finally achieved com- 
plete naturalization in his adopted country of archaic romance. 
He has long been all but letter-perfect in its language. But 
in his earlier tales he has occasionally shown himself still 
hyphenated to modernity in his imaginative allegiance. But 
in “Beltane, the Smith” (Little, Brown, $1.50) he not only 
speaks the language of romantic chronicle without an accent, 
but is soul-steeped in the spirit of that kingdom of chivalrous 
dreams where tales are like golden tapestries come to life and 
no .valor is in vain. 


HE weakness of the flesh and the staunchness of spirit 
exhibited behind the fighting lines in France are set be- 
fore us with a finely sensitive simplicity in one of the latest 
and least hackneyfied of the new war books—“ The Diary of 
a French Army Chaplain” (Andrew Melrose, Ltd., London). 
The author, Abbé Félix Klein, has 
been stationed’ with the American 
Hospital service of Paris. He writes 
with that inimitable blend of senti- 
mental restraint and spiritual frank- 
ness that marks the finer human metal 
tempered on the clerical forge. And 
he shows us as no one else has quite 
done the impression made upon a 
Christian mind by this barbaric re- 
surgence. 


ERHAPS, however, a _ volume 
called “ He Shall Speak Peace” 
(William F. Butler, Milwaukee, $1.50) 
may seem to some a better example 
of the true Christian attitude. This is 
an anthology of Biblical and literary 
quotations, gathered with appalling 
patience and arranged with intermit- 





MITIGATION 


“Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes it doesn’t come here!” 


tent ingenuity so as to form a more or less sequent inquiry 
into the promises of God and a more or less sequent prophecy 
of their approaching fulfillment. The compiler modestly hides 
his light under the pseudonymous bushel of Dignus non Sum. 
Next to the Ford filibustering expedition, the book is one of 
the strangest of the many strange products of human idealism 
reacting to the war-shock. 


N the cover of his fine new novel, “ Old Delabole” (Mac- 
millan, $1.50), Eben Phillpotts writes himself merely 

“ Author of Brunell’s Tower.’”’ And the reason for this is that 
it is the new Phillpotts—he who has given over writing of 
Devon and has begun a series of studies of the immemorial 
industries of western England, who has written this story of 
the slate quarries of Cornwall. And, just as the characters, 
the plot, the very molding of the sentences in “ Brunell’s 
Tower” seemed to partake of the texture of potter’s clay, so 
this drama of close-knit, hard-bitten, fine-grained, primitive- 
minded men is splendidly subdued to that with which it deals. 

J. B. Kerfoot. 


Tut, Tut! The Nerve of Him! 


R. HAROLD GARRISON VILLARD has examined the 

reports of German losses of men, and concludes that 

the prospect of a shortage of German fighting men is not so 

bright as supposed. He suggests in a letter to the Evening 
Post that 

as the course of military events has thus far been all in favor 

of the Central Powers, those who, using false premises, would 

encourage the peoples of the Quadruple Alliance nations to per- 
sist in what may be a hopeless struggle incur a grave responsi- 
bility. 

It would be nice to know whether this is meant to be a 
specific warning to Brother Oswald Garrison Villard and the 
Evening Post, or just a danger-signal for us all. The Evening 
Post is still pro-Ally, and has at times been handsomely and 
eloquently on that side. Yet one does not recall that Bro. 
Oswald, who writes a good deal in his own paper, has at 
any time exposed himself to be cautioned against encouraging 
the Allies to persist in a hopeless struggle. Bro. Harold must 
recognize that Bro. Oswald is not for prolongation of strife, 
but is heartily prepared to quit with the first quitter. 

So doubtless Bro. Harold speaks to mankind in general 
and not specifically to Bro. Oswald. 


A Brutal Thought 


ENATOR OWEN, of Oklahoma, 
makes the incendiary suggestion 
that no estate larger than ten million 
dollars shall be transmitted to heirs, 
and that all above that sum shall re- 
vert to the public. This should be 
strenuously opposed. It would be 
brutal to ask some of our wealthy 
young college graduates to worry 
along on such a pittance. An estate 
of $10,000,000 would not afford an in- 
come of more than half a million dol- 
lars annually, and how far could we 
expect that to reach with the price 
of cigarettes and theatre tickets and 
cravats steadily mounting skyward? 








The Theorist 





1. (Talking to hired man who is digging in the garden.) 2. “In the first place, the entire weight of the body should 
“Bless my soul! You seem to think that digging is merely a be employed in order to reach the substratum where lie the 
physical exertion, whereas 4n reality it has a much more subtle phosphates 





significance. Give me the fork and watch how I do it. 





. “The fork with its burden should then be lifted high 4. “Having allowed possibly thirty seconds to elapse, we 
and held long enough to permit a sufficient influx of oxygen to now permit the fork to turn over, dropping the load upside 
commingle with the potash, etc., already present.” down in the cavity formed. 


CANS gh TALs 





5. “Then with great care we break up all the lumps until 6. He is looking in disgust at the man, who is stretched 
the sues degree of porosity is attained, this being essential out on the bench, snoring. 
to the better 
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THE FOLLY OF KEEPING DANGEROUS PETS 





The Operatic Cook-Book 


Der Rosenkavalier 
AKE a worm-eaten kernel of Hoff- 
mansthal rut, 
With some crumbs of stale humor 
and time-worn devices; 
Add a bald, fat old Baron, and make 
him the butt 
Of conventional jokes about love and 
high prices. 
Grind the whole through some rickety 
horse-play machinery, 
Spread out in lumps on blue, glittering 
scenery ; 
Dip in a Viennese waltz imitation, 
With sugar of Johann, but Rich or- 
chestration ; 


Put up in boxes, with ads always 
handy, 
And sell as a Straussian April-Fool 
candy. 
Louise 


Some spirits of Paris (plain absinthe 
will do), 

One lure of Montmartre, best Char- 
pentier brew; 

Mix in a working-man’s soup-tureen 

With three drops of oil de la sewing- 
machine. 

Stir with a ladle of carnival rioting, 

Adding some poetry, not too disquiet- 
ing; 

Color with atmosphere of a pale pink— 

This makes a pleasant, insidious drink. 





By Sigmund Spaeth 


The Tales of Hoffmann 


This layer-cake will appeal to the in- 
quiring type of mind, 

For each of its three jelly decks is of 
a different kind. 

The first is Spalanzani, with Olympian 
coloratura, 

The second is a barcarolle of Juliet 
bravura; 

The third one, called Antonia, is full 
of love and folly, 





— 
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A VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS 


With hypnotism bursting through a 
tender melancholy. 

A hatter made of Offenbach supplies 
the solid parts, 

Or, if you like, the filling can be used 
for little tarts. 


La Tosca 


Three quarts of best Italian blood, just 
thick enough to curdle, 

A lady on a parapet, who takes a des- 
perate hurdle, 

A Mario, a Scarpia, a torture-chamber 
frightful, 

A corpse decked out with candles lest 
the murder seem too spiteful. 

This can be served on crackers, at the 
dinners of society, 

Like others of the Limburger and 
Camembert variety. 


Cyrano 


A soup-bone of Rostand’s invention, 

Boiled down to a Henderson mush, 
A score of sincerest intention, 

Helped «ut with “ American” gush; 
A Damrosch of thick orchestration, 

Some Wagner motifs, rather stale, 
Puccini’s best themes in rotation, 

A pound of Debussian scale. 
When garnished with Alda legato, 

This dish will create quite a stir; 
It forms, in a sauce of Amato, 

A glorified hash, as it were. 
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“THEY'RE NOTHING BUT APPLES” 


A Feeble Reform 


RECENT bill introduced into the Kansas Legislature 
provides that “ women under forty-five years of age 
who wear earrings or treat their face with cosmetics” 
will be guilty of misdemeanors and liable to punishment. 
Should this bill eventually become a law—and anything is 
possible in Kansas—we do not envy the inspectors their 
jobs. To go up to some society queen at a tango dance, 
and, leading her off gently to a side light, have to decide 
whether her complexion was made by Nature or Paris, is 
no bed of roses for any man. If women are employed for 
this purpose it would go een harder with them. 
What is most needed, however, is not a law to punish 
the wearers of paints and powders, but one which shall 
be able to detect made-up minds. A lady who paints is at 
least employing no permanent deception. What she does 
is an outward and visible sign. But how about the lady 
who colors her mind? How many real, natural feminine 
mental complexions do we see nowadays? Any legislator 
who will discover a way to find them out will confer a 
real blessing upon humanity. 


Life’s Dictionary of Preparedness Terms 


HE Enemy: Any nation that has a balance of trade 
against us. 

Patriot: Toa munition maker, a man who makes muni- 
tions. To a western politician, almost any man who doesn’t 
make munitions and who lives far enough in the interior. 

Army: A small body of khaki uniforms, entirely sur- 
rounded by politicians. 

Navy: One battleship, one submarine and a boatswain’s 
mate. 

Invasion: The breaking down of our coast defences, 
siege and destruction of our principal cities, and the pay- 
ment of a tribute of one billion dollars, which occurs once 
a week—in the newspapers. 

Munition Maker: A man who spends his time praying 
for peace. 

The Voter: A man who pays the taxes and supplies the 
material for war, including his own life, and who is the 
only one who hasn’t expressed his opinion, because he is 
too busy going to the “movies” and trying to make a 
living. 


Hopes to Land 


EPORT says Holland won’t let the Fordites ashore, but 
Mrs. Bossevain is a mil-Hollander by birth and a Hol- 
lander by marriage, and has a double right to enter. 
Put her in front, Mr. Ford. 





HRISTIAN SCIENCE FATHER (taking his boy 
across his knee): Now, Willie dear, remember that 
this doesn’t hurt me any more than it doesn’t hurt you. 





AND YET IF HE HAS TO BE TAKEN AWAY TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS HE GETS HOMESICK 
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THE GIRI. WHO SAID SHE’D WAIT FOR HIM TO GROW UP 


Ansstocracy Will Rule 


In closing Dr. (David Starr) Jor- 
dan prophesied that the greatest 
struggle of the next fifty years will 
be to determine whether the men of 
the aristocracy shall regain their 
waning power or whether democracy 
shall rule the world. 

—Daily Paper. 


LESS the good man; did he say 
that? 

Aristocracy of a sort will always rule 

the world. The struggle is to get the 


true aristocracy on the job and to keep 
shuffling the effete aristocracy back 
into the pack. Demos is a fool, but 
constantly produces wise children ca- 
pable of taking charge of their parent. 


Ought to Be a Hanging Matter 


IX Teutons are under indictment at 
this writing by the Federal grand 
jury, charged with conspiracy to de- 
stroy at sea vessels carrying munitions 
from this country. If convicted they 


are liable to fines of $10,000 and to ten 
years’ imprisonment in the Federal 
penitentiary. 

But what these prisoners are ac- 
cused of attempting is murder, and 
murder on a large scale, since some 
of the vessels conspired against have 
been liners carrying passengers. Fine 
and imprisonment seems an inadequate 
penalty for so large an indiscretion as 
these men are accused of contriving. It 
must be made a hanging offense to put 
bombs on ships. 








THE MAN 


Governor McCall 


R. BIRD succeeded in electing Mr. 
McCall Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and a-good job done. 

Being Governor of Massachusetts is 
not a good employment and not very 
important. The term is for one year, 
and there is not time to do much be- 
tween elections, except make speeches 
So the State has left 
the Governor very little power. Mr. 
McCall is a distinguished and capable 
man, too good for such abbreviated 
duties, but he is a man who likes pub- 
lic life, is useful in it, and ought to 
be kept in it. The governorship brings 
him back to it, and that is a good thing. 


at country fairs. 








Salute ! 


When we started The New Repub- 
lic a year ago we realized that such 
a journal, devoting a large propor- 
tion of its contents to opinion. . .. 
must be an experiment. Its circula- 
tion to-day . » is larger than 
any one thought it would be at the 
end of the first year. 


—The New Republic. 


The New 
Republic is an interesting paper. 
It is well written. It has distinction. 
That is what will make it a success, 
if anything will. Opinions are of no 
consequence. They are only pegs upon 
which to hang one’s personality. 


E are glad to hear that. 

















WHO SAID HE WOULD WAIT FOR HER TO GROW UP 


The Point 


HE Point is a place which a greet 
many people claim to see, but 

very few care to get to. They will 
travel all around it, but to go right 
through to it, to make an attempt to 
arrive at it, is quite beyond them. 

The singular thing about this is that 
everybody is urging them on to do it. 

“Tf you will only get to the Point,” 
says the world, “ it will be an immense 
help.” Then all the psychologists, so- 
ciologists, theologians, orators and hu- 
morists declare they are going to—im- 
mediately. 

The Point laughs at them all. 

“T’m safe!” says the Point. “ You'll 
never get me!” 
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For the Furniture’s Sake 


(Scene: A quietly furnished upper 
room in a city residence. Enter a 
woman in a riding habit. Enter a man 
in motoring clothes. They take off 
their gloves and sit down simulta- 
neously. ) 

Tue Man: I see by the papers 
that our divorce has been granted. 

THE Woman: Yes. I hope you 
feel better. 

THE MAN: 
you? 

THe WomMAN: Certainly. But in 
the meantime, we ought not to live to- 
gether any more. You know how peo- 
ple talk. 

HeE:. I suppose we must do some- 
thing about it. 

Sue: Had ycu thought of marrying 
again? 

He: I suppose I have thought about 
it as much as you have. But it 
wouldn’t do. It would be the same 
thing over again. 

Sue: I think I get your meaning, 
but perhaps you would better explain 
more clearly. 

He: When I married you, you were 
a nice little, unsophisticated girl, and 
so different! You appealed to me. 
But in these few years we have grown 
so much alike. Everything we have 
done has tended to make us alike. We 
read the same books, magazines and 
editorialsk—when we read at all. We 
play the same game of golf. After 
numberless experiments we have even 
agreed upon the same motor car. A 
slight distinction in clothes is about 
all that differentiates us; otherwise, 
there is no essential difference between 
us. We have so much in common, and 
we both think so much alike, there is 
no longer any novelty in living togeth- 
er. We are not to blame. It’s the age 
we live in, the machinery we are sub- 
jected to which reduces us all to a 
common level. Now that you have 
become sophisticated and cultivated 
(as the world goes), you would proba- 
bly marry, for the novelty, some sim- 
ple chap like yourself, but in a 
short time he would go through the 
same process, and life with him would 
become as dull as it is with me. 

Sue: And the same thing would 
happen to you. 


I certainly do. Don’t 
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FOOTBALL TACTICS 
“CLOSE FORMATIONS ARE STILL POPULAR ” 


HE (dryly): Naturally. 

SHE: It will be an awful job to 
separate our furniture. 

He: Dreadful! The thing has been 
on my mind ever since we instituted 
the proceedings. 

SHE: And on mine. I hate the 
thought of moving. The house never 
looked better. (A pause.) I had al- 
most rather try to be different so that 
I would become tolerable to you, if 
that would prevent our breaking up. 
You know that sideboard of mine is 
built in. 

He: And I would be willing to try 
to be different and have you get along 
with me rather than to get a new color 
scheme for my study, and you know 
my chiffonier is also built in. 

SHE: We might try it and see as 
little as possible of each other for the 
sake of the furniture! 

He: And don’t forget the suspense 
of getting new quarters. I'll get the 
divorce annulled. 


SHE (anxiously): Suppose you 
can’t? 
He: Well, if the worst comes to 








the worst, we can get married over 
again, can’t we? 

SHE (thoughtfully): It would 
make a scandal! But rather than 
move that sideboard, I’ll do it! 

He: Agreed. Would you mind 

\ handing me that telephone book? 


About the Lusitania 


T seems that Charles E. Lau- 
riat, Jr., Lusitania survivor, 
who objected to “ The Lusitania 
Society ” (as noted in Lire), was 
sustained in his objection by the 
Post Office department. His 
book, “ The Lusitania’s Last Voy- 
age” (Houghton-Mifflin), tells the 
story of the loss of that steamer, 
and includes comments of German 
papers and the report of the Eng- 
lish Court. It is one of the per- 
manent stories of the great war. 


Consoling 


HE best thing that can be said for 

British unpreparedness has been 

said in the Sunday Times (New York) 
by Henry Rutgers Marshall, to wit: 


Modern psychology has taught us 
one thing surely. A definite form 
of behavior necessarily involves an 
equally definite attitude of mind, and 
vice versa. If, for instance, the 
English people had prepared them- 
selves for war as effectively as the 
Germans did they would in that fact 
have gained necessarily all the quali- 
ties which appear to us so repugnant 
in the Germans of to-day. 


Not all the qualities, because Eng- 
lish civilization is older than German, 
but too many of them certainly. 





UNEARNED INCREMENT 
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SHOULD MILITARISM PREVAIL 
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REVERSION TO TYPE 
IT’S THE CAVE-MAN IN US THAT APPEALS TO THE 
WOMEN, AFTER ALL 


Clarence: 


Wanted: A Tanff Commission 


RO. BIRD’S paper, the Boston Advertiser, wants a 
tariff commission. It says: 


There is one way—and only one—in which the United 
States can prepare itself to await with confidence what- 
ever comes. And that is, by the creation of a tariff com- 
mission, able, impartial, absolutely possessed of the essen- 
tial facts. 


The demand for a tariff commission was one of the 
effects of the Bull Moose party, recently deceased. Some 
of the decedent’s effects are valuable. This one will prob- 
ably appreciate in value. We would want an infallible 
commission, and would not get it, but we might easily get 
one that was less fallible than Congress. 

It’s worth talking about. 


A Big Difference 


“1 THOUGHT the old man left all of his money to 
charity.” 
“Oh, no—to charitable institutions.” 


‘hire : 


Shall Percy Sparkhead Live or Not? 


Alienists Disagree on Question Which is Now Absorbing 
Attention of Entire Country 


pear SPARKHEAD, the prominent author, is now 

resting quietly in the Chicago Hospital, where he was 
taken after he was caught trying to write another best 
seller. The question as to whether he shall be permitted 
to live or not is one which lies at the base of our civiliza- 
tion. Ought he to be chloroformed? 

The physicians claim—and their claim is not disputed— 
that Percy Sparkhead is a defective; that he has never 
done anything for the good of society; that, on the con- 
trary, he has, aided and abetted by certain publishers, got- 
ten into the habit of writing best sellers and that he will 
never be of the slightest use for anything else. This being 
the case, they argue, they owe a duty to society to put him 
(and us) out of misery. 


Left On a Siding 
HARLES MELLEN’S testimony in the New Haven 


directors’ case makes one realize more than ever that 
he was a man who did not keep up with his times. 

While he was running the New Haven in the good old 
way (though with some improvements) he was signalled 
to a siding, and his generation went by on the main 
track. 

But he never knew what passed him. 

















THE YOUNG FATHER NAMES THE BABY 
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New Departure 
Double Row Type 


A single, self-contained, “fool- 
proof” unit carrying a// the loads 
and stresses simultaneously from 
whatever direction they may 
come, with equal efficiency, and 
reducing friction to the vanishing 
point. 





New Departure 
Single Row Type 
A highly perfected anti-friction 


aring for use where radial loads 
only are to be carried. 
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The master cars which have won the world’s great racing contests—the 
cars that have proved victorious in power, endurance and speed—have 
all been equipped with the Ball type of Bearing—because this Bearing 


guarantees the utmost refinement and efficiency in motor car construction. 





are used as standard equipment by 82 
per cent of American motor car manu- 
facturers. They are made of chrome al- 
loy steel developed to superlative strength 
and exactness by ultra modern processes. 


For these reasons you should insist upon your 
car being equipped with New Departure Ball 
Bearings—which are guaranteed at our factory 
by a system of inspections and tests that is not 
surpassed in any plant in the world. 


New Departure Ball Bearings in your car make it possi- 
ble for the car manufacturer to assure you all the power, 
all the endurance, all the speed in the severest service. 
You will be interested in our booklet—*‘ New Departure 
Ball Bearings and What They Mean to the Car Owner.” 
It is yours for the asking—Write for Booklet F. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 


Conrad Patent Licensee 
Main Office and Works, Bristol, Conn. 
Hartford Division, Western Branch, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
British Agents: Brown Bros., Ltd., London,’ E.¢ 
Continent of Europe Agent: 


Detroit, 1016-17 Ford Bldg. 


Jacob Holst; Copenhagen, Freeport, Denmark 
Depot New Departure, 16 Rue d’Armaille, Paris 
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= ail SCISSORS 


Part of the Treatment 
PaTIENT (to pretty nurse): Will you 









Aut NULLUs 


A Very Good Reason 


During the lesson one afternoon a 
violent thunder storm arose, and, to lessen 
the fright of the children, the teacher 
began telling of the wonders of the ele- 
ments. 

“And now, Jimmy,” she asked, “ why 
is it that lightning never strikes twice 
in the same place?” 

“Because,” said Jimmy confidently, 
“after it hits once, the same place ain’t 
there any more.’”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 








A Slow Starter 


The maid of all work in a Brooklyn 
household was recently taken to task by 
her mistress for oversleeping. After due 
reflection the maid replied: “ Well, mum, 
it’s this way: I sleep very slow, and so 
it takes me a long while to git me night’s 
rest.”—Youth’s Companion. 


LIFE is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, 
Canada and British Possessions. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to 
foreign countries in the Postal Union, $1.04 a year; to Canada, 52 cents. Single cur- 
rent copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after three months from date of publication, 
25 cents. Issues prior to 1910 out of print. 

The text and illustrations in Lire are copyrighted. For Reprint Rights in Great 
Britain apply to Lire, 114 Southampton Row, London, WW. C. 





A WEST-FAILURE HAM 


be my wife when I recover? 

Pretty Nurse: Certainly. 

PaTIENT: Then you will love me? 

Pretty Nurse: Oh, no; that’s merely 
a part of the treatment. I must keep my 
patients cheerful; I promised this morn- 
ing to run away with a married man 
who has lost both of his legs. 

—Maritime Med. News. 


Society Note 
Mrs. Stussins: Do you like codfish 
balls, Mr. Fox? 
THE New Lopcer: I don’t know, Mrs. 
-Stubbins. I never attended any. 
—Tit-Bits, 
WitTu most of us the grim necessity 
of purchasing coal is no joke. Yet a 
Boston man found at a coal-emporium 
in that city a chap who managed to in- 
fuse a degree of facetiousness into the 
transaction. 
“ How much is chestnut coal?” timidly 
inquired the prospective customer. 
“That depends,” said the salesman. 
“A la carte, it’s eight dollars; cul-de-sac, 
it will cost you fifty cents extra.” 
—Everybody’s. 

















‘ton is for sale by all newsdealers in Great ¢ Britain ‘and may be obtained from book- 
sellers in all the principal cities in the world. he foreign trade supplied from 
Lire’s London Office, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E. C. 

No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed 
envelope. Lire does not hold itself responsible for the loss or nowreturn of unso- 
licited contributions. 

Prompt notification should be sent by subscribers of any change of address. 
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Horse Owners Are Saved 
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The Priceless Gift 


An Appeal to Santa Claus 


EAR SANTA CLAUS, from out 
thy pack 
Give us our old-time world-peace back, 
That smiling hearths may come again 
Where now all’s black with sodden pain, 
And sorrow’s flow 
Hath filled the human heart with woe. 


Bring to the lips of children song, 


To broken hearts surcease from 
wrong, 

And where now stand the sheaves of 
war 


Grant us the harvestings of yore 
When skies were clear 
With goodly hope and living cheer. 


Not sullen peace we ask of thee; 

Not painted peace all fair to see, 

But holding hate beneath a mien 

That’s falsely smiling and serene— 
That mongrel thing 

With soul of ice and smile of Spring, 


But that true peace for which HE 
strove, 
Our Prince of Amity and Love, 
Who, from His cross upon the Hill 
Poured from the depths of His own ill 
The clarion call— 
“Peace On the Earth, Good Will to 
All!” 
John Kendrick Bangs. 


The Best Excuse 


ROWN: Ignorance of the law ex- 
cuses no one. 

SmitH: Quite so. It is much bet- 

ter to be rich and hire good lawyers. 








THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


Climate Mild but | BERMUDA 


not Enervating 


PRINCESS HOTEL 


_ Open December to May. Best location and equipment on the 
island. Modern service throughout. Griil room, tiled swimming 
pool, our own fleet of yachts; superb drives, saddle riding, golf, ten- 
48 hours from_ New York. S. S. 


Hamilton, Bermuda. 


nis, sea bathing. ssage by 


Quebec S. S. Co., 32 Broadway, N. Y. 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgrs. 

















needless expense and trouble by the use of Capewell nails 
in shoeing. These nails hold under the severest strains. 
: hey enable a horse to bring his shoes 
ome with him. Especially needed 
when pads are used. 
Not the cheapest nail regardless of 


quality, but the best in the world at 
a fair price, 





















Or 
lish, Oyster: 
Lobsters 
Crabs and 

| Hot and Cola 
Meats 
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| Spe those with palates sensitive to natural delicate 
flavors, nothing can ever take the place of Oscar’s 
Sauce with crab-flakes, turbot, or cold cut. 

The subtle contrast of the condiment brings out all 
the rich flavor of the delicacy itself. 

At the request of its inventor, Oscar of the Waldorf, 
Oscar’s Sauce is now prepared by the Beech-Nut Com- 
pany—is one of the Beech-Nut Delicacies. 

Beech-Nut Oscar’s ines may be had for your private 
or club table of most good provisioners. 
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Makers of America’s Most Famous Bacon— Beech-Nui Bacon 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for the newest, most fascinating game—‘‘Going to 
Market’’—amusing and instructive and sure to interest the whole family. 
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Those Kings Must Be Looked After 


S it yet too early for us to arrange for some place to shelter the kings who at the end of 
] the war will undoubtedly have to go somewhere for rest and quiet? 

Every king, we take it, is entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. While 

no king can be expected to make a living for himself, we believe, nevertheless, that useful 

employment, with a little training, could be secured for some of the leading European kings 


who will come to us as soon as the revolutions start. 

A suburban colony of kings would not be a bad idea. 
tion in a suburban taxi, by a king who has once held down a European throne, would be 
worth double the present price. 

With a little coaching, any king ought to make a fairly good moving-picture actor. 


To be driven home from your sta- 
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Dangerous Occupation 


“ Well, 
ried,” 

“ Yassum,” said the former cook, “ I’se 
done got me a man now.” 

“Ts he a good provider?” 

“Yassum. He’s a mighty good per- 
vider, but I’se powerful skeered he’s 
gwine ter git kotched at it.” 

—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Dinah, I hear you are mar- 


BACARDI Makes The Perfect 
Cocktail, Kickey or Highball. Try {t! 


* ARE you sure you thoroughly under- 
stand that question you attempted to de- 
cide?” 

“No,” replied Senator Sorghum; “ but 
I fancy I expressed myself in terms suf- 
ficiently obscure to. prevent anybody else 
from taking enough interest to call me 
down.” —Washington Star. 
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“Now, my son,” said the conscientious 


—— — 


CONTEMPO ARIES | 























father, “ 
“That's it,” 


nantly. 


tell me why I punished you.” 
blubbered the boy, indig- 
“First you pounded the life out 


of me, an’ now 


you don’t know what 


The Grievance 


you done it for.”—Tit-Bits. 
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M of Business 


Burciar: The only thing I’m kicking 
about is bein’ identified by a man that 
kep’ his head under the bedclothes the 
That’s wrong. 

—London Opinion. 


whole time. 


A teaspoonful of Abbott’s Bitters with your Grape Fruit makes 
an ideal appetizing tonic. Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in 
stamps. C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Tue Stum WorkKER: You look like a 
very worthy person. 

THE FLaTTERED ONE: Oh, I’m all 
right, ma’am. I manage to get along 
first rate. I ain’t got nobody to support. 
I’m a single woman. 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


50 cents the case of 6 glass stoppered bottles 
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SAPPLEIGH: Robson is the biggest ass 
but his wife 
know—aw—present 


is the cleverest 
company 


in town, 
woman I 
excepted, of course. 











; N ps Gurnee noes Miss Keen: Yes, in both cases. 
| “ ; Mo PRES. x] —Boston Evening Transcript. 
~~ 
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AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT 


THE ICONOGRAPHY OF MANHATTAN ISLAND 


By I. N. PHELPS STOKES 


A pictorial record of the early explorations in the 
neighborhood of New York; its discovery, settle- 
ment, and development. 

1498-1909 

Based on original and newly discovered sources. 

Printed on Japanese vellum and English hand-made 

paper, and illustrated by more than three hundred photo- 
gravure reproductions of rare and important maps, plans, 
and views, some printed in colors. 

An illustrated Prospectus will be sent on request by 


Robert H. Dodd, Publisher, 443 Fourth Ave., New York 
P SCRIBNER’S PUTNAM’S BRENTANO’S'¥ DUTTON’S 
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DEITIES 


‘The Utmost in Cigarettes 


Plain End or CorkTip 
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Mahers of the Highest Grok Turks: 
and Eqyplian Cigarettes inthe World 











Seal 


\ CHAMPAGNE 





A wine that asks your favor 
because of its quality. Made 
in America for Americans. 
You cannot get a better 
champagne at any price. 







Insist on Having It 


SPECIAL DRY and BRUT 


GOLD SEAL RED—the best Sparkling 
Burgundy on the Market 










Sold Everywhere 
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Life’s Holiday Suggestion 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 








** SUNSET”’ 


This picture, reproduced by a special process in the glow- 
ing sunset tints of the original as published in Lire, but in 
larger size, to measure 23x 16% inches, will be sent on 
each yearly subscription entered before April I, 1914. 

A subscription to Lire is the best possible gift, whether 
to yourself or some one else—a copy of Lire every week, 
fifty-two copies a year, and this picture, all for the regular 
subscription price.* 


*Subscription, $5.00 Canadian, $5.52 Foreign, $6.04 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 West 31st Street, New York 


On request we will send a Christmas card to announce a gift subscription. 
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“HELLO! SERGEANT, YE BETTER HAVE THE RESERVES READY. 
THERE’S A GERMAN BAND PLAYIN’ ‘ THE WATCH ON THE RHINE’ 
OUTSIDE A FRENCH BOARDIN’ HOUSE,” 


The car-owner who equips with 


HARDMAN 


“SureGrip Tires 


makes a gift to himself of dependable and absolutely 
satisfactory tire-service. 


Guaranteed for 5000 miles. 
Write for price list and address of nearest dealer. 


Hardman Tire and Rubber Co. 


New York Office, 1904 Broadway 
General Sales Agency, 149 Broadway, N. Y. 


Western Distributor: J. W. Culver, 2728 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FACTORY, BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


Agencies throughout the United 
States 

























NOLUL 


A trip exceeding 
all anticipation 


YoOuR enjoyment of fascinating Honolulu and the “Isles of 
Peace” depends largely on the route you travel. For the 
traveler who desires a 4 safe, comfortable trip—such as 
has no equal on the Pacific— the new de luxe service offered 
by the floating “Palace of the Pacific’—S S GREAT 
NORTHERN should prove attractive. 

This trip will prove a realization of em fondest travel 
dreams— thedelightful oceanvoyage on this $3,000,000 triple 
turbiner thetropicalclimate,picturesquescenery,andnatur- 
al wondersall combining tomakeitatripneverto be forgotten. 

Stopover at Hilo permitting day and night view of volcano 
Kilauea—Home of Eternal Fire. 


SS “Great Northern” 


Length 524 ft., width 63 ft., speed 24 knots, wanes 12,000, 


government license 800 passengers, crew 





4'; Day Service £m, :°5 
ONE WAY FARES 
aod $65 _  avogal $45 7 Steerage $35 
Special Reduced Round Trip Fares 


Fern Sen Send Fos See Aone 
Jan. 5, Jan. 25, Feb. 14 SAILINGS 5,06 Jan. 26, Feb. 15 


Write for descriptive matter 


C. E. Stone, General Traffic Manager, 736 Call Building, San Francisco 
OR ANY TICKET AND TOURIST AGENT 














































One almost hears her voice as she says tory system has been closely shadowed 
in the Call: by the decline of the birthrate. 
Perhaps as a blind leader of the blind 
Helen belonged with Henry’s crew. 
Peace-making is a blind business ; so is 
war-making. Henry and Helen are 
two very kind hearts, imperfectly 


These persons, for the sake of 
profits alone, deliberately encourage 
the workers to have large families, 
that their little ones may be driven 
to labor, that the factories shall have 





hate equipped to see the whole of life. 

Henry called his expedition. a crusade, 

Alas, there are no such persons, or and there was one crusade in which 

not enough to count, and the Evening : ten thousand virgins were enlisted, but 
Post points out that the rise of the fac- they did not get to the Holy City. 
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COLOR IN VOGUE 


The pictorial charm for which Vogue is every- 
where noted and valued has depended, until 
recently, on its artistic reproduction of drawings 
and photographs in black and white. 


Correct dressers every- 
where accept the 


Beginning with the Vanity Number — dated 
November Fifteenth—and later in the Christ- 
mas Number, Vogue presented to its readers a 
delightful supplement in colors. 


Label 


as the mark of Fashion in 


men’s shirts. 
$1.50 to $7.50 


At Haberdashers 
The Nek-ban-tab, an exclusive feature 
on Emery shirts, is a convenience in 
inserting collar button. 
W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Philadelphia 


In the Holiday Number, now on sale, appears 
the third of the new color supplements and the 
fourth will soon be on the newsstands in the 
Lingerie Number, for January 1. 











Helen and Henry 


ELEN KELLER’ was _ named 
among the recruits for the Ford 
Peace Expedition, but did not go. 

When it comes to participation in 
political activities, very much the same 
results may be had from a phonograph 
as from Helen Keller. What is talked 
into her, or read into her, will come 
out, but she is obviously incapacitated 
to gather knowledge for herself from 
the tree it grows on, or to get any 
other than a reflected view of this 
world. 

She seems to have opinions on all 
subjects, and she beats the phonograph 
in that she*imparts her personal sound 
to the ideas that are entrusted to her. 


These colored inserts will be followed from 
time to time by others equally attractive in 
subsequent numbers of the magazine. 


VOGUE 


443 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


CONDE NAST, Publisher EDNA WOOLMAN CHASE, Editor 
Twenty-five cents acopy. Four dollars a year. Twenty-four numbers. To 
avoid disappointment newsstand buyers should order Vogue in advance. 
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Would you be the happy pos- 
sessor of wit, beauty, genuine 
sentiment and usefulness? 


, § 
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Then vou will secure a copy of 


Life’s Calendar for 1916. 








Calendar 
i916 

















This is the only calendar issued by Lire for the coming year. It is printed in colors 
and is about a foot deep by a foot and a half wide. 


It is beautiful. 


Without it during the coming year your home will be a desert waste. You will never 
know (unless you are an insurance agent), when you wake up in the morning, what 
day of the month it is. 


Sent to anybody, anywhere, on receipt of $1.50. 
Obey that Impulse! 





PETER J. CAREY, PRINTER 








December 23, 1915 


=f VEHRISTMAS 


~S 4 The Magnum package of PALL MALL Famous Cigarettes 
4 | VA 4 200 cigarettes — {O00 cork tipped and lOO plain 


ends packéd in a holiday container wrapped and ready 
for mailing or messenger 











Especially designed for social functions, this unique 
packing affords Opportunity to friends and guests to 
exercise their preference for either cork or plain 


For your “Christmas Greetings” what could give 
you more pleasure in the giving, or be a greater joy 
to receive 


On display early in December at the better shops 
here and abroad 








